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British Indian rupees and pre-Japanese currency notes
sometimes circulated among friends, but the Japanese attempted
to prevent their circulation, and did succeed in keeping circula-
tion of British money at a low level. Those caught by the
Japanese with silver money were arrested as spies.
The Burma rupee, during the Japanese occupation, was
theoretically equated to the dollar of China, the Straits Settle-
ment, and Sumatra, as well as to the guilder of Java, the baht
of Siam, and the piaster of hide-China. Like all the other
currencies just mentioned the Burmese rupee was on the decimal
system. In the absence of appreciable amounts of civilian trade
between these countries, and of anything approaching free ex-
change of currencies and goods, it made little difference what
the exchange rate was.
When Rangoon was recaptured by the British in May 1945,
vast numbers of currency notes were found lying around looted
banks and offices, without attracting a great deal of attention
or cupidity. Prices had become so high as practically to ruin
salaried people and to cause barter to increase greatly in im-
portance. The British rupee was rather promptly recognized
and sought after, eggs selling at 16 to the rupee very shortly
after reoceupation. The sellers of eggs, fish, and other com-
modities greatly preferred commodities to money, however.
The Southern Regions Development Bank appears to have
been charged with some responsibility for currency manage-
ment, but the military would seeni to have issued notes without
regard to any management by the bank. It was announced that
the Burmese National Bank was to take over currency manage-
ment, but nothing of the kind appears to have happened.
About the time Rangoon was reoccupied, the Civil Affairs
Service (British military government) announced that Japa-
nese-sponsored currency was worthless, thus precipitating a
small debate in the press of the United Kingdom and India as
to the wisdom of the move. It is certain that this action saved
a tremendous amount of clerical work, for the mere physical
task of counting and exchanging three billion rupees, in de-
nominations of five cents to ten rupees, would require a huge